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its rights with more unanimity than it has 

ever shown in discharging its duties. Con- 

gress, which committed the error of establishing an 
administrative board on the basis of regional repre- 
sentation, will be faced with 

the task of breaking the dead- 

lock which exists between the 

_Shipping Board and President 

Coolidge. 

Inability to administer busi- 
ness is a chronic failing of 
boards, though the latter often 
function admirably in arriving 
at judicial decisions. Instead of 
contenting itself with broad 

questions of policy, the Shipping Board has at- 
tempted to set rates, establish shipping lines, and 
dispose of vessels — tasks which should have been 
left to trained executives. This chronic weakness of 
boards in performing administrative duties has been 
aggravated by the intense competition which at all 
times exists in the shipping trade, and by the fact 


“Ts embattled Shipping Board is fighting for 





In pressing for the concentration of operating 
responsibility in the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
headed by Rear Admiral Palmer, President Coolidge 
attempted a short cut toward the necessary division 
of function. This arrangement was short-lived be- 
cause of the Board’s stubbornness; but the Govern- 
ment’s experience as a shipowner and operator will 
grow sadder and sadder until Congress meets the 
situation with amendments in line with the Presi- 


dent’s position. 


Another Breathing Spell 


T Locarno the Treaty of Versailles, once hailed 
“as the sacred pact of civilization,” has been 
superseded in certain particulars with an ease that 
argues well for the future of Europe and dispels the 
gloom which surrounded the conference in its early 
sessions. Sore spots still exist on the map of Eastern 
Europe, and the fact that statesmen agree does not 
mean that racial minorities will cease their troubling 
all at once. However, it is distinctly encouraging to 
find statesmen relegating race issues to a secondary 
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place in international affairs. The all-important 
issue in the Europe of today is not racial solidarity, 
but security; a breathing spell in which states can 
shake off their mutual fears, reorganize their 
finances, and decrease their armaments. 

To France goes the major credit for this step 
toward world peace. At any point, stubbornness on 
the part of M. Briand would have been fatal to the 
success of the conference. France has moved a long 
way since Poincaré left office, and in the right direc- 
tion. In this instance, French statesmanship has 
lived well up to the promise recently made by 
Premier Painlevé who said on the eve of the con- 
ference: “Franco-German reconciliation is the key- 
stone of European civilization. . . . Despite anger 
and bitterness, despite our unforgettable sorrow, 
such reconciliation is possible. . . . lt isin that spirit 
that the government, faithfully interpreting the 
spirit of the nation, will attempt at Locarno the 
most audacious effort for real peace which has been 
made since the Armistice.” 

These brave, wise words, accepted with reserva- 
tions when they were uttered, will be remembered 
to Painlevé’s credit long after politics shuffles him 
out of office. 


Top Dog in the Arctic 


ONQUEST of the air roused, naturally, hope ot 
a new technique in polar exploration. The old 
method called for a two-year journey, the establish- 
ment of a winter base in the Far North, and a push 
into unexplored areas the following spring. With 
airplanes of long cruising radius it seemed at least 
likely that a single season would yield greater re- 
sults than two years under the old conditions. 

The airplane expeditions under Amundsen and 
MacMillan have disposed of that optimism. Amund- 
sen’s party barely escaped with their lives after 
failing in their main objective. The Navy ’planes 
recently brought home by MacMillan, although 
apparently handled with all possible skill and daring, 
were restricted by weather and terrain to a narrow 
cruising radius. MacMillan is now quoted as saying 
that he will never again take airplanes north of the 
Arctic Circle, though he thinks they may prove 
worth while in exploring the interiors of Greenland 
and Labrador. Amundsen’s next polar dash will be 
by dirigible, and MacMillan also believes that a 
dirigible can be kept going under polar conditions 
which proved too much for airplanes. 

However, in view of the fate which overtook 
the giant Shenandoah in this more equable zone, 
frightful odds seem to be stacked up against the 
little Italian dirigible which will carry the next 
Amundsen-Ellsworth expedition. There is a world 
of wisdom in MacMillan’s verdict that the Husky is 
still top dog in the Arctic. Old four-legs may not 
travel as fast and far as a machine driven by an 


internal combustion engine, but he has the great 
merit of always coming home, bringing his explorer 


behind him. 


The New Russia and the Old Way 


in Persia 


~ the days before the war, oné of the great pre- 
occupations of world diplomacy was the Russo- 
Persian question with its ominous Anglo-Russian 
ramifications. Even the United States was drawn 
into the vortex. The problem 
was an old one — deriving from 
the determination of Russia to 
reach the warm waters of the 
Persian Gulf, with India as the 
final objective, and the determi- 
nation of Great Britain that she 
should gain none of her ends. 

It was to offset this move- 
ment that Sir Edward Grey 
negotiated the Anglo-Russian 
convention. Few modern agreements of the kind 
have been more bitterly assailed, and yet the world 
is coming to see that had it not been for the limita- 
tions set on Russia’s aggression by the agreement 
of 1907, Persia would long ago have been engulfed 
in the Russian Empire. 

Russia, of course, had no intention of observing 
the agreement a moment longer than suited her 
purpose. She never observed it in spirit. Hence, the 
sorry succession of events in IgII and Ig12: the 
demand for the dismissal of the American Treasurer 
General, Mr. Morgan Shuster; the Russian occupa- 
tion of Tabriz; the promises ever renewed, and ever 
broken again, that Russian forces were about to be 
withdrawn from Persia; the artificially fomented 
disorders; intrigue following fast upon intrigue 
blocking every effort of rehabilitation. Though there 
were many agreements, both political and financial, 
in those days, all were swallowed up in the slough 
of Russian intrigue. | 

With the advent of the revolution in Russia 





there seemed to come, at first, a new hope.’ The © 


Soviet Government, with its professions of liberty 
for all nations, made a show of withdrawing from 
Northern Persia. Then the great forward movement 
began once more. Only its slogan was changed. 
Russia was moved no longer by a desire “to restore 
law and order in chaotic Persia,” but by a deter- 
mination “to win for the Persian proletariat the 
rights and privileges of a free people. It is easy 
to picture General Brusiloff, one of the most reac- 
tionary of the Czar’s generals who took command 
of the new movement, leading the “Bolshevist”’ 
armies southward with his tongue in his cheek. 
There has been much swaying back and forth 
since those days. The advance has often been de- 
layed, but, as is always the case with Russia, 
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whether in Persia or westward toward Constan- 
tinople or far eastward toward China and the 
Pacific, her policies remain unchanged. 

And so, the latest word from Teheran should sur- 
prise no one. The recent descent of Bolshevist forces 
toward Alepoup, Kouchab, and Chat, the establish- 
ment of Russian border posts on Persian territory, 
the guerrilla attacks on Persian border police, the 
diversion of rivers in the neighborhood of Choras- 
san — all point to the great forward movement once 
again in progress, advancing from well-established 
bases and organized with all its old efficiency. In 
Persia, as elsewhere, the scratching of the Bolshevist 
reveals the Russian. 


The City of Concentrated Toil 


HE City of New York accepts calmly the threat 

that certain good people in the hinterland may 
boycott goods made in the great city unless the lat- 
ter mends its ways and quits producing questionable 
plays, naked revues, and suggestive reading matter. 
If the hinterland would boycott the objectionable 
items those evils might be immediately erased. The 
worst plays are supported by visiting brothers, and 
every little Main Street has a news stand all its own 
where New York’s worst publications are vended. 

The rest of the country thinks New York steals its 
living. Actually, it is an industrious city full of able 
people. New York had only 6.6 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total factory operatives in 1923, but they 
produced 8.8 per cent of the country’s total manu- 
factures in that year. On this basis a New York fac- 
tory hand is 20 per cent more efficient than the 
average American factory hand. An investigation 
might determine whether this superiority is due to 
keener bossing, harder effort, the general speed of 
urban life, or the fact that New York’s establish- 
ments are mostly small concerns run by their owners. 
But the fact is incontestable. The city puts in its 
time to better advantage, economically, than the 
rest of the United States does. 

New York works too hard for its own good. It 
produces more than $5,000,000,000 worth of manu- 
tactures each year, clothes more than half of the 
nation’s backs, and originates tremendous amounts 
of fur goods, millinery, music, hats, cosmetics, house 
turnishings, toys, jewelry, pianos, inks, pipes, and 
what not. There is a steady flow of industries out- 
ward; New York City’s percentage of the total 
manufactures of the United States decreased in 
thirty-eight lines from 1919 to 1923 while it was 
gaining in twenty-four lines. But new enterprises 
took the place of those departing, and the net was a 
slight increase in industrial concentration. | 

_One element in this equation is initiative. New 
York is the nation’s industrial trial horse. The 
metropolis, for instance, leaped into the newer 
development in the knit-goods trade so effectively 





that its proportion of the country’s total manufac- 
tures in that line rose from $69,000,000 to $116,000,- 
ooo in four years. Old, established industries moving 
out of town; new, experimental industries growing 
up in town — that seems to be the New York in- 
dustrial cycle. 

Yet from every point of view except that of the 
landlord, New York City ought to do as little manu- 
facturing as possible. All its tremendous activity is 
carried on amid dire congestion, under traffic condi- 
tions which add to cost and multiply labor strain. 
Hundreds of thousands of eight and _nine-hour 
workers spend from one to two additional hours of 
grueling effort getting to their jobs and back home. 
The more goods New York manufactures, the 
greater the congestion, the higher the rents, and the 
more uncomfortable the population. A boycott on 
New York’s products would be hard on the rest of 
the country for a while, but the city might actually 
be benefited by an enforced let-up. In no other way, 
apparently, can the metropolis be kept from growing; 
and until it stops growing, life there will continue to 
be cluttered and hasty beyond all sense. 


Retreating from Nature 


i. ¥ summer long the city man has been living in 
close touch with what it pleases him to call, 
in his patronizing way, Nature. He has braved her 
burning suns, her chilly waters, her poison ivy, her 
mosquitoes, her thunderstorms and winds, per- 
haps even her September frosts. He has lived, in 
hotels, cottages, tents, and possibly sleeping bags 
laid on the hard, hard ground, the life which he 
fondly believes was that of his remote ancestors. He 
has fished and hunted, usually with the assistance of 
guides. He has paddled, swum, hiked, galloped, 
climbed, and sailed. An illusion of easy mastery of 
the old treacherous, loving stepmother — or perhaps 
one might better say stepfather — of the race has 
grown within him. He feels entirely at home in the 
rural scene, although, if the great god Pan should 
suddenly appear before him, he would probably 
assume a superior attitude and tell that ancient deity 
that if he really wanted to see something wild he 
should attempt the subways of New York City. 
But now, much to his surprise, the nights grow 
longer and colder, the skies darken, chill winds howl, 
and there is first one and then several frosts. The 
city man becomes aware of something a little sinister 
in certain moods of his friend Nature. From the 
North come rumors of disquieting preparations in 
the far subarctic reaches. The flowers in his carefully 
tended garden begin to droop their rainbow heads, 
the trees shiver apprehensively and moan in the 
wind at dusk, and flights of birds move southward, 
high in air, in quest of some avian Palm Beach or 
Riviera. The human element in the picture dwindles. 
Not only has that hardy, but beautiful, perennial, 
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the summer girl, returned to her school or counter, 
but the less lovely humanity that remains seems no 
longer so masterful under the sun. The natives, who 
have served in humble capacities or kept out of 
sight altogether during the gentler months now 
emerge and eye the city visitor with a sad and 
knowing grin. At night the smoke goes up from their 
many fires. They huddle and tell stories; they don 
heavy underwear and cast expert and not too com- 
forting looks at the sky. They set up additional 
stoves, they get in wood, they fill up chinks in their 
house walls, they haul their boats well up on shore 
and cover them with tarpaulins. Well they know 
what is going on behind the trench lines of winter; 
the zero hour approaches. 

Gradually, the city man loses his swagger and his 
sense of importance. An adversary is approaching 
with whom he is not sure he knows how to deal. He 
begins to crave radiators, close-built spaces, the 
warm shelter of great numbers of his kind. He fears 
the mournful woods and shores, the bleak heath. 
So, at last, he flees homeward, not wholly because 
his job calls him; and the armies of the lusty prime- 
val gods, like medizeval Norseman in a quiet French 
cathedral town, march into his deserted haunts and 
take possession. 


China’s Cracked Coffers 


| pe years ago envoys from the Peking Gov- 
ernment received the news at the Washington 
Conference that the foreign powers would grant 
China’s request to increase the customs duties from 
5.to 7.5 per cent ad valorem. 
After a lengthy delay of three 
and one half years, the Cus- 
toms Conference is finally meet- 
ing in Peking. . 
According to W. W. Yen, 
thrice premier of China and 
more recently chairman of the 
Chinese reorganization board, 
China’s floating debt amounted 
to $445,000,000, Mexican, in 
1922, but in 1924 had risen to $750,000,000, Mexi- 
can. The concealed debt is at least $250,000,000 
more, making a total of $1,000,000,000, Mexican, of 
either unsecured or inadequately secured loans. 
The central Government of China derives its 
revenue from two main sources— namely, the 
Chinese maritime customs and the native customs 
which are collected under the supervision of for- 
eigners. The gross revenue for the fiscal year 1924 
totaled 73,846,459 Hai Kwan taels. (During 1924, 
the Hai Kwan tael fluctuated between 81 and 83.5 
American cents.) After deducting 13,846,459 HK 
taels as legitimate operating expenses, there re- 
mained but 60,000,000 HK taels as the net revenue. 
Payment of interest on outstanding foreign loans 





_and the creation of a sinking fund for the eventual 


amortization of foreign obligations required slightly 
more than 40,000,000 HK taels, netting the Chinese 
Government roughly 20,000,000 HK taels. Three 
fifths of this latter amount was set aside as in pre- 
vious years for the eventual payment of the Boxer 
indemnity, in gold, to Italy, France, and Belgium 
when these famous controversies should be settled. 
The Chinese Government, therefore, received from 
the customs about 8,000,000 HK taels with which 
to conduct its business during the last year. 

In his financial report Dr. Yen estimated China’s 
revenues to be about $7,000,000, gold, annually and 
stated that the yearly expenditures of the Chinese 
Government averaged between $128,000,000 and 
$1 30,000,000, gold. One might naturally draw the 
inference that no national government could suc- 
ceed in putting its house in order until this dead 
weight was removed by a substantial increase in 
revenue and that with this enormous handicap no 
one could be found to accept the portfolio of finance. 

The contrary is true. Not all Chinese magicians 
are on the stage. During the last four years, there 
have been eight ministers of finance, each of whom 
has paid more than $1,000,000 for the privilege of 
having the financial seals thrust upon him for a 
short period. 

Mr. Pan Fu, in the Cabinet of President Li Yuan- 
hung, was perhaps the most notorious. After seven 
months’ tenure of office an opportune coup d'etat 
necessitated his immediate departure for the foreign 
concessions in Tientsin — with more than $10,000,- 
ooo. The majority of his confréres prospered in 
a similar degree, according to their attainments, by 
floating internal loans through native banks at 
interest rates averaging from 7 to 25 per cent a year. 
One Japanese bank received the record of 76 per 
cent interest. The most recent financial coup was 
the flotation of a loan based on the Russian portion 
of the Boxer indemnity at 84 with 2 per cent interest 
prepaid. The Chinese Government received only 
$8,200,000 and guaranteed to pay back $10,000,000. 
The guarantee was excellent because the security 
was held by the inspector general of customs. 

There is a very strong sentiment among the 
Chinese financiers in Peking against raising the 
customs tariff to 7.5 per cent because with addi- 
tional revenue China will be forced to meet a few of 
the foreign powers’ demands for installments on un- 
secured loans and overdue debts. It is quite probable 
that many technicalities and obstructions will be 
placed in the way of the customs conference and 
that negotiations will be drawn out as long as pos- 
sible until the patience of the foreign delegates is 
exhausted. Whether the Chinese will be as successful 
in delaying the work of the conference as they were 
in the settlement of the French Boxer indemnity, 
time alone will tell. 

Confucius says: “The wise make haste slowly.” 
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Near the End of the Rope 


HE coal situation is serious. In spite of the 
fact that the anthracite strike is in the fore- 
ground of public thinking, the real problem 
this year, as always, is not the problem of anthracite, 
but that of bituminous coal. Anthracite is a freak 
coal; the supply will be so 
nearly exhausted in the lifetime 
of persons now living that it 
will cease to be a factor in 
public policy. But the bitumi- 
nous supply will probably last 
for thousands of years; it is the 
principal source of heat and 
power and, therefore, the foun- 
dation of our national prosper- 
ity and comfort. 

The miners’ union which went on strike on 
September 1 is- not confined to the 158,000 
anthracite workers. Behind the fighting lines 
stands another great industrial host — the 400,000 
men in the soft-coal mines who have struck before 
and may strike again at the call of the inter- 
national union. The United Mine Workers will not 
go down to defeat this winter without a long and 
tragic conflict. 

No matter how the anthracite strike is settled, 
no matter how cold and uncomfortable New Eng- 
land may be, the real problem lies in the bituminous 
fields where two of the largest soft-coal companies 
in the United States — the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany and the Consolidation Coal Company — have 
broken the Jacksonville Agreement and are now en- 
deavoring to run on an open-shop basis. Each of 
these organizations has scores of mines. Together, 
they are a power in bituminous coal mining. ° 

Legally, the miners are in the right in this con- 
troversy. They can make these companies appear 
in the light of leaders of industry who see no way to 
reduce costs except to cut wages, and when in addi- 
tion they can show that the companies have broken 
an agreement which they signed only a year and 
a half ago and which runs to 1927, it gives the 
miners’ union a first-class moral issue. It is an im- 
perfect defense offered by these companies that the 
contract they have signed is unworkable. It is a 
wonder that the union has not thought of bringing 
a suit for damages. 

Fights cost money. The war chest must have 
something in it if there is to be ultimate victory. 
But these two companies have not been making 
money for a long time. Both the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company and the Consolidation Coal Company 
have passed their dividends. Both have powerful 
financial backers, it is true, — the one, the Mellon 
interests in Pittsburgh, the other, the Rockefeller 
interests, — but it must always be remembered that 
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no company can fight a powerful labor union like 
the United Mine Workers without heavy and long- 
continuing financial loss. It costs money to bring 
in nonunion labor; it costs money to put 200 mines 
in a state of defense; it costs money in a thousand 
ways to wage industrial warfare. Though the United 
Mine Workers of America have lost thousands of 
members and now control barely half the producing 
capacity in the soft-coal fields, they are still a re- 
doubtable enemy. 

There has never been a time when Federal legis- 
lation to regulate the coal industry was as probable 
as now. One of the important coal-trade journals, 
while opposed to regulation, has recently admitted 
editorially that “regulation is inevitable” and that 
“if intervention is to come, then a coal division in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
recommended, favored, and urged.” The industry 
as a whole is opposed to Federal interference; the 
miners’ union is opposed; there seems to be no 
strong public sentiment in its favor; but when sup- 
plies of anthracite coal run low and when, as now 
seems possible, the miners threaten a strike in the 
bituminous fields to enforce the Jacksonville Agree- 
ment there will certainly be a demand for prompt 
and efficacious Government action. Human pa- 
tience with such continual upsets in the nation’s 
fuel supply is bound to come to the end of the rope. 

What form should this action take? The recom- 
mendations of the United States Coal Commission, 
which reported in September, 1923, areas pertinent 
today as when they were written. They apply both 
to the anthracite and the bituminous industries. 
They cover continuous fact-finding, publicity, and 
regulation through the use of the powers of the 
Federal: Government over interstate commerce. 
A coal division is recommended to be set up in the 


Interstate Commerce Commission to correct abuses, | 


collect information, and act in emergencies as Fed- 
eral fuel distributor. A national labor policy founded 
on continuing investigation and publicity is recom- 
mended. These proposals would seem to be the very 


least that the country should expect, if the industry 


is to mend its manners. 


The New Secretary of War 


HE appointment of Dwight F. Davis as Secre- 

tary of War, to succeed the invalided Mr. Weeks, 
was excellent and inevitable. During Mr. Weeks’ 
long illness, Davis carried on astutely, meeting the 
Mitchell challenge both promptly and intelligently. 
Back in Missouri, Mr. Davis did a great deal for the 
playground movement, and in Washington he has 
been pushing industrial mobilization for national 
defense. A first-class “dollar-a-year”’ type of execu- 
tive he can be trusted to bring the common sense of 
civil life to bear effectively upon the thick crust of 
military custom, 
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HALTING THE HOLDUPS 


Civilian Warfare with Gun and Armored 
Car against the Criminal 


(Wide World) 


Science and business are coop- 
erating against the armed criminal. 
With increasing frequency of late 
months, messengers carrying large 
sums of money and valuables have 
been robbed, and murder has been 
rather the rule than the exception. 
Armed guards and armored cars 
have become a necessity, and not 
only firearms, but tear and gas 
bombs have been called into play 
against the crook. Business has 
decided that the streets must be 
made safe for valuables. On these 
pages are illustrated some of the 
methods that are being used to 
make holdups more difficult. Rer- 
haps the next few months will see, 
as the result of this organized re- 
sistance, a substantial decrease in 

this type of banditry 


a nternational) 


(Wide World) 


At the left is shown one of the armored 
cars used by the Adams Express Com- 
pany in large cities to transport 
valuables; and above, the two guards, 
heavily armed, who are always on the 
alert for an attack. Below is an in- 
genious car in use in Kansas City. 
Money is carried in strong boxes at- 
tached by cable to the car itself. When 
the box is dropped in an attack, a 
cylinder winds up the cable and draws 
the box back to the car 
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(International) 


The messenger at the right carries a bag 

containing a smoke bomb. When the bag is 

dropped, the bomb is fired, releasing a cloud 

of smoke. A reservoir of indelible ink on 

the inside dyes the contents red for easy 
identification 


Chicago police are using movable steel 
screens for protection against bandits’ fire 


( International) 
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(International) 


A device to protect mail cars from attack. 

The mail clerk is firing a riot gun into the 

shot deflector under the car which deflects the 
bullets into the path of the bandits 


A tear-gas gun fitted into the handle of this 
messenger’s bag goes off as soon as the bag 
is dropped 
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The Lesson of the Shenandoah 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


HEN the Navy’s rigid airship, Shenan- 
doah, was scattered piecemeal over the 
countryside near Ava, Ohio, on September 


3 from the maw of a meteorological phenomenon, 
the tenor of press and 


a sense of superiority, if not elation, at each new 
foreign disaster. When the precocious pupil seeking 
to outsmart his master comes a cropper, it is a 
perfectly human reaction to take a certain amount 
of satisfaction in the dis- 
comfiture of the prodigy. 





ublic comment was: 
“Another dirigible dis- 
aster! Why pursue fur- 
ther the development of 
such an expensive, un- 
reliable, and dangerous 
aérial vehicle?” Consid- 
ered superficially, the 
frequency of postwar air- 
ship tragedies does seem 
discouraging. But is it 





The Shenandoah tragedy has called into ques- 
tion the practicability of rigid airships, either for 
commercial or military purposes. Yet the Gov- 
ernment, profiting by the lessons learned from 
the tragedy, will continue new construction. 
Captain Moore, whose considerable experience 
during the war as a spherical balloon pilot amply 
qualifies him to speak, sums up in this article 
the results of the inquiry into the disaster’s 

causes just completed at Lakehurst 


The tactless statements 
emanating from  Ger- 
many after each Allied 
failure contribute to 
such a deduction. 

Three factors enter 
into the successful navi- 
gation of an_ airship: 
first, the aérodynamic 
soundness of the dirigi- 








really? 

All of these disasters 
occurred in the United States, in Great Britain, and 
in France after the Armistice. Before the World 
War none of the Allied Powers had achieved any 
considerable progress in dirigible development. 
Germany, through the leadership of the late Count 
Zeppelin, was the pioneer nation in practicable air- 
ship navigation. His experiments date back to the 
beginning of the present century. Before 1914, 
commercial Zeppelins had established a remarkable 
record for reliability and safety in regular operation. 

When the war came, German airship designers 
sacrificed known factors of safety in construction to 
enable their craft to fly over enemy cities without 
sacrificing bomb capacity and yet keep out of range 
of antiaircraft artillery. Interestingly enough, these 
comparatively unsafe military Zeppelins have been 
the basis of all Allied dirigible development. Great 
Britain gained its first knowledge of rigid dirigibles 
from captured enemy airships. The ill-fated French 
dirigible, Dixmude, was merely a rechristened 
Zeppelin. The Shenandoah was patterned after the 
German L-o9. 

After the Armistice, the Allies halted all plans of 
the vanquished nation to return to dirigible develop- 
ment. The victors even went so far as to eliminate 
the operations of two purely commercial ships. 
They intended that Germany should wait until they 
could catch up in the science of lighter-than-air 
navigation. 

Ostensibly, German engineers have placed their 
latest data and designs at the pleasure of the Allies 
without reserve. In view of the toll of life entailed 
in Allied failures, there is a harsh suspicion that this 
has not been done in practice. It is quite conceivable 
that native Zeppelin engineers have experienced 


ble comparable to the 
seaworthiness of a ship; 
second, an understanding of meteorological condi- 
tions comparable to the seaman’s knowledge of sea 
and weather; third, the human element, the capac- 
ity of the commander. 

In considering testimony adduced from some two- 
score witnesses in the recent Shenandoah inquiry, 
it is well to keep these three phases distinct. Whether 
Commander Lansdowne started on the fatal flight 
against his better judgment is a consideration 
bearing only on the third phase. It sometimes hap- 
pens that an experienced salt-water skipper will 
delay his departure from port if weather conditions 
are unpropitious. Col. William Mitchell’s charge 
that the journey was a propaganda flight has no 
bearing on the case. If the act of flying constitutes 
danger to the flyer, the Army Air Service must 
answer guilty to the same indictment for its air- 
planes and airships are often on display over non- 
military functions. 


N extremely interesting division of opinion de-- 
veloped in the testimony of the twenty-seven 
survivors of the accident led by the officers and 
Capt. Anton Heinen, who represented the German 
attitude toward foreign airship operations. Captain 
Heinen was brought to Lakehurst from Germany to 
assist in building the Shenandoab. He is not a gradu- 
ate engineer, but by virtue of experience as a con- 
structor and pilot of airships since 1911, he may well 
be considered an expert. He helped to train the crew 
after the ship was finished, and when in January, 
1924, the Shenandoab tore loose from its mooring 
mast in a midwinter gale, it was under Captain 
Heinen’s command that the wounded rigid was 
guided back to Lakehurst under its own power. 
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Shortly after the latter incident Captain Heinen’s 
dogmatic attitude coupled with national character- 
istics so antagonized certain officers that the German 
pilot and his former students agreed to disagree. 


O sooner had the Shenandoah disaster been 
reported than Captain Heinen burst into print 
calling the tragedy “murder,” basing his opinion on 
the fact that certain automatic valves had been re- 
moved.. This reduction was readily admitted by the 
Shenandoah officers. The question is, what part, if 
any, such changes had in the breaking up of the ship. 

The envelopes containing gas are arranged in 
series within the frame of the airship’s hull. The 
ascentional gas in use was helium, which is some 
ten per cent less efficient than hydrogen, but is 
much safer because it is nonin- 
flammable. German airship pilots 
_ are accustomed to use hydrogen, 

and almost as a unit they deplore 
the loss of ascentional force in 
the employment of helium. The 
United States, through fortunate 
natural resources, is the only 
nation in the world possessing 
helium in commercial quantities. 
The cost of refining the gas is 
high, however, and with limited 
appropriations from Congress, it 
is imperative to conserve the 
supply as far as is consistent with 
safety. Captain Heinen declared 
that the determination of Ameri- 
can naval officers to conserve 
their helium, coupled with the 
impossibility of valving it rapidly 
enough when this became neces- 
sary, was the cause of the tragedy. 

Helium is highly permeable 
except that its action is more sluggish than that of 
hydrogen. There are two factors of expansion and 
contraction to consider: temperature and atmospheric 
pressure. As pressure diminishes in higher altitudes 
the gas expands while heat likewise causes expan- 
sion. A vortex, such as was basically the cause of the 
Shenandoab disaster, is caused by an accumulation 
of warm air rushing upward to seek its equilibrium. 
Thus, the sudden rise of the airship was caused by 
rapid expansion of helium from the two factors of 
heat and altitude. It was the function of the auto- 
matic valves to permit any surplus volume of gas 
to escape. 

Testimony as to whether the lack of valves 
caused excessive internal pressure in the envelopes 
was at variance. Certain members of the crew stated 
that the envelopes were deflated, presumably burst 
by internal pressure. Others were equally certain 
that no envelopes deflated before the ship broke up. 
Even if the envelopes did not burst, pressure applied 


(Acme) eee, 





Capt. ANTON HEINEN 


He says it was ‘‘murder”’ 


to the framework of the hull might so displace 
various girders that all calculations of stresses would 
be distorted. But that is purest conjecture. No one 
knows whether such was the case. This much is 
certain. Previous airship disasters marked by similar 
physical disintegration of the craft claimed every 
human life. Through the use of helium, fatalities 
were confined to one third of the crew — fourteen out 
of forty-one passengers. 

Other witnesses before the inquiry body testified 
that an additional speed of fifteen knots an hour 
would have permitted the Shenandoah to outrun the 
storm, a suggestion which only emphasizes the fact 
that the American-built dirigible was an experimen- 
tal ship. One motor had been removed to provide 
additional space for a radio cabin, substantially 
slowing the airship’s speed. Plans 
were approved to increase the 
motive plant by almost 1,000 
horse power this winter. 

The reason the control cabin 
broke away from the hull re- 
mains a mystery. Commander 
Sidney M. Kraus expressed the 
opinion that certain girders failed. 
Why did they fail? It is known 
that keel girders in the German- 
built Los Angeles were weakened 
by corrosion caused by an anti- 
freeze mixture used in the motor 
radiators. Duralumin, from which 
the girders are fashioned, is a 
eal alloy of steel and aluminum 
and no engineer can say with 
authority at what points it expe- 
riences “fatigue.” An additional 
weight had been added to the 
bottom of the structure by instal- 
lation of a ballast recovery ap- 
paratus to compensate for water released from tanks. 
Could that weight have been the proverbial final 
straw at the moment of greatest stress? Again, 
there is the possibility that the wrenching sustained 
in the breaking from the mooring mast in 1924 
might have left an undiscovered and undiscoverable 
lesion in some vital girder. 


c is also worthy of note that another important 
change in structure had been approved: to build 
the control cabin into the keel, primarily to reduce 
head resistance. Such a change, based on sound 
engineering data, might well have held the cabin 
to the main structure regardless of strain. 

It is possible that the board of inquiry may evolve 
an answer to each and all of these points at issue. 
A study of the testimony, however, leads to the 
conviction that not one of the foregoing vital 
questions was established positively either in the 
affirmative or in the negative. 
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The one important question remains unanswered: 
Is it possible to build a rigid dirigible of sufficient 
aérodynamic strength to withstand any and all 
weather conditions? To return to the analogy of the 
sea, the Titanic was the final word in modernity 
and marine engineering until she collided with an 
iceberg on her maiden voyage. 

Captain Heinen stated that German dirigibles 
have outridden worse storms than that encountered 
by the Shenandoah. How does he know when he was 
several hundred miles away? . 


i ponent as it applies to aérial navi- 

gation, is a comparatively unknown science. 
Human knowledge of the characteristics, force, and 
movements of meteorological phenomena within 
a six or seven-mile outer circumference of the earth 
is so pitiful as to be insignificant. Airships, because 
of their bulk, resistance to the wind, and compara- 
tively slow speed, will always be more dependent 
on meteorological information than the airplane. 
Lieutenant Anderson, aérological officer of the 
Shenandoab, testified that he warned Commander 
Lansdowne of the danger of a certain cloud forma- 
tion. Yet he admitted when pressed by his chief for 
further information that he could not say specifically 
why such a formation was dangerous. 

Captain Heinen thus criticized the Shenandoab’s 
weather expert: “He was always watching theclouds, 
but he says nothing of watching the wind. I always 
told them all to watch the wind in a storm; to re- 
member you can tell the wind easy on the ground, 
but in the air when the ship is part of it you cannot 
watch it so easily.” 

Captain Heinen told the court that he was posi- 
tive that he could have brought the Shenandoah 
safely through the fatal storm. It is possible that he 
could. He had had ten years more experience than 


Commander Lansdowne. But, again, he did not 
experience the actual conditions of the vortex. He 
might have encountered a storm which answered the 
general description of the Ohio twister while sailing 
over Germany, but weather comparisons mean 
nothing. No two storms are exactly alike. 
Commander Lansdowne was the most experienced 
dirigible skipper in this country. He knew the limi- 
tations of his craft, and he pitted his best judgment 
against a treacherous and unknown weather condi- 
tion. He lost. With luck, a green student pilot might 
have brought the dirigible through. When the 
British R-37 broke from her moorings at Pulman, 
England, last April, it was Lieut. Ralph S. Booth, 
a youthful officer who had never before been in com- 
mand of an airship, who brought her safely through 


’ a thirty-hour battle with terrific winds, even as the 


thoroughly experienced Captain Heinen brought 
back the Shenandoah when she broke away in 1924. 

The tragedy of September 3 points the need for 
a wider research into aérology. The disaster shows, 
too, the need of reserve power in airships, capable 
of being called into immediate use for extraordinary 
stresses. Further, attention must be given to duralu- 
min. Too little is known of its points of “fatigue.” 


ELIUM, as never before, demonstrated its value. 

The survivors of the tragedy stated that they 

owed their lives to the fact that this noninflammable 

gas was used instead of hydrogen. Yet in practice, 

helium must not be conserved at the sacrifice of 
safety. 

The Shenandoak’s \oss will not put an end to rigid 
dirigible development. Construction will proceed, 
the Government announces. It is to be hoped that 
the lessons learned from the loss of the Shenan- 
doah will be borne well in mind. In future airships, 
nothing must be sacrificed to the factor of safety. 





ERMONT?S pop- 
ulation is dwin- 
dling. Perhaps the 


booster virus finds the 
cautious exterior of the 
Green Mountain person- 
ality a difficult shell to 


The Road to Fame 


By P. Caspar Harvey 


‘* Be born in Vermont and move to Massachu- 
setts’’ — that seems to be the surest formuia for 
success if statistics may be believed. In relation to 
population, more famous men and women have 
been born in Vermont than in any other State. 
Massachusetts has more famous residents than 

any other 


and the almost total ab- 
sence of a “better-Ver- 
mont” spirit, that this 
one State sends out into 
the world more men des- 
tined to become notables 
than any of its sisters. 


penetrate; perhaps the 


It is quite true that a 








Florida boom is leading 
Vermonters to seek 
Southern warmth ‘in preference to the bleak, bitter 
winters at home. At any rate, the population drop 
is a fact. Singular, then, in the face of this handicap 


good percentage of Ver- 
mont’s famous men have 
found it necessary to go south of Brattleboro to 
gain a place in the sun. Yet, during the last quarter 
century, I out of every 1,039 born in the Green 
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Mountain State has achieved a place in “‘Who’s 
Who in America,” the accepted authority on emi- 
nence. This is one fourth the ratio for the entire 
United States. Taken by and large, every American 
boy, besides his hope of becoming President, has 
the comforting assurance that he has one chance in 
4,168 of achieving fame. 


A study of “Who’s Who” reveals that the best. 


formula for success in the country is to be born 
in Vermont and move to Massachusetts. President 
Coolidge did it and it has worked with others as 
well. One in every 1,070 sons of Massachusetts 
reaches eminence. New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Maine, Rhode Island, and New York all offer better 
than I to 2,000 odds in favor of fame. Other States 


drop slowly down the scale until New Mexico is 


reached where only 1 in every 30,976 persons at- 
tains a place in the record. Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, and North Dakota all have a ratio of more 
than 20,000 to 1. Chances of success there are 
greatly below the average. 

Massachusetts has the largest percentage of 
famous men in respect to population. One out of 
every 2,010 of its inhabitants has his name in- 
scribed on the coveted list. New York, Connecticut, 
Nevada, and New Hampshire follow closely after 
the Bay State, with Mississippi, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas bringing up the rear. 


HE New England States have long been known 

to produce men and women of leadership out of 
proportion to their population. All of them have a 
ratio of 1 to every 1,537 or less of population 
listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.” 

The five States where exactly the opposite condi- 
tion exists are new States without a long line of 
geographically stable family development — Wash- 
ington, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico. With some exceptions, the 
States in the middle of the list present conditions 
that show the situation rather evenly balanced. 
Nevada is a prominent exception, but Nevada 
has a population of only 77,000 and comes fourth 
in the list on residence. This exception presents 
only a seeming peculiarity when the breadth 
of opportunity is considered in that State with 


its wide expanse of territory and small population. 

It is only to be expected that Massachusetts and 
New York should head the list on residence. Con- 
necticut and California likewise naturally come 
among the leaders. The lowest States — West 
Virginia, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi — have vast masses of population from 
which emergence into eminence is difficult and 
infrequent. 


T should be noted, however, that the ratio on 
residence does not present a variation as wide as 
the ratio on birthplace. American notables are more 
evenly distributed over the country than are their 
parents. The residence ratio ranges from I in 2,010 
to I in 24,830, while the birthplace ratio varies 
from I in 1,039 to I in 30,976. Nevertheless, one 
fourth of the notables today live in two States, 
New York and Massachusetts, where one fifth of 
the entire number of the these successful Americans 
were born; yet these two States contain only one 
eighth of the population of the country. Massa- 
chusetts does not hold all of her future distinguished 
sons and daughters, however. Only 97 out of 100 
prominent persons born in the State remain there 
while New York does better in drawing notables, 
as the ratio of residence to birthplace is 1.39. 

Since 1899, ““Who’s Who” has been recording 
sketches of living Americans who have achieved 
wide enough recognition to be accorded mention 
biographically in its volumes. These persons in- 
clude, according to the eligibility requirements of 
its editors, those “who are selected on account of 
special prominence in creditable lines of effort, 
making them subjects of extensive interest, in- 
quiry, or discussion in this country” and those 
who are arbitrarily included on account of high 
official position — civil, military, naval, religious, 
or educational. 

With immigration at a practical standstill, and 
with the entire country exploited and opened to 
everyone, it may be expected that a new alignment 


of birthplace and residence in talent and leadership - 
will take place within the next quarter century. 


It will take that long to effect any appreciable or 
even perceptible change in the present data. 





Night Prayer 


Let me go softly down to quiet sleep, 
And there abide; 
Let the swift angels of oblivion keep 
Strict watch and wide, 
Shutting out fear and cruel hope and pain: 
That I tomorrow may be brave again. 


Brave to endure each pang, each desert mile 
To death’s lone goal; 

Steadfast to hide my heart and, with a smile, 
Close guard my soul. 

That I may still hold loss, renouncenient cheap, 

And honor dear — Oh, let me this night sleep. 


LESLEY GREY. 
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Building the United fe . _ : ; = 
States Navy ee ; 


From the Sailing Vessel to the 
Airplane Carrier 














When the U. S. S. “Alfred” was commissioned 
in 1775, Admiral Esek Hopkins, the first and 
only non-Presidential commander in chief the 
Navy ever had, took command of the entire fleet 
which numbered but six vessels. Lieut. John 
Paul Jones commanded the ‘‘ Alfred,” a 200-ton 
sailing vessel. One hundred and fifty years later, 
the United States Navy boasts the U. S. S. 
“Virginia,” commissioned in 1923, a ship of 
33,000 tons with a 21-knot speed; and the air- 
plane carrier, ‘‘ Saratoga,” to be completed in 
1926 or 1927, with its driving power of 180,000 


horse power and a speed o knots 
p P f 33 U.S. S. “ALFRED” 


Commissioned December 23, 1775 
(All photos, U. S. Navy Dept.) 








“OLp IRONSIDES”’ 


U. S. S. “Constitution,” built in 1797. She made herself famous as victor of notable duels 
with the British in the War of 1812 
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STEEL SHIPS — 1889 
The ‘‘Chicago,’’ ‘‘ Yorktown,” “Boston,” and 
‘*Atlanta,’’ anchored in the North River, New 
York. The decision to construct these ships of 
steel resulted in the establishment of the steel 
industry in this country 
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THE MaAN-OF-WAR OF THE MEXICAN 
War — 1844 


The ‘‘ Jamestown” typifies the war- 

ship of the period. Though steam 

had been introduced many years be- 

fore, the majority of naval ships 

were propelled solely by sail power 

because of the expense of steam 
machinery 
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THE First DREADNOgGHT — 1905 
The U. S. S. “South Carolina” represei 
American fleet’s first concenration of gur 
in large units. She carried}en 12-inch , 
turrets and was provided with a second: 
tery of 5-inch guns. Of 24,000 tons’ d 

ment, she made a spel of 21 knots 
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arolina”’ represented the 
ncenration of gun power 
ried¥en 12-inch guns in 
ed with a secondary bat- 
)f 24,000 tons’ displace- 
speal of 21 knots 
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U. S. S. ““MAINE,”’ SUNK IN 1898 


The mysterious explosion, which sank the 

“Maine” in Havana Harbor brought on the 

Spanish War. The ‘‘ Maine”’ represented the best 

construction of our newly founded manufac- 
tures of steel 


U. S. S. ““Connecticut”’ — 1908 
The flagship of the celebrated round-the-world 
cruise of the American fleet in 1907-08 was 
equipped with four 12-inch guns, eight 8-inch 
guns, twelve 6-inch guns, and several batteries of 
3-inch guns 
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U. S. S. “OxtaHoma” — 1916 
The ‘“‘Oklahoma’’ could hurl 
14,000 pounds broadside, hit- 
ting a target 20,000 yards away 














with more accuracy than the q 
“Constitution” could fire a 
broadside of 684 pounds at a : 
range of 100 yards \ 
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U.S. S. ‘West VirciInia” — 1923 

Equipped with oil-burning boilers, electric drives, and eight 16-inch guns, the ‘‘ West Virginia,” 
the latest type of battleship of our treaty Navy, is the pride of the fleet 
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THE Air Navy — 1927 f 
The U. S-S. “Oregon,” “California,” and ‘‘ Saratoga” show naval evolution of the past thirty-five years. The i! 
“Saratoga,” launched a short time ago and to be completed late in 1926 or early in 1927, is the latest aircraft carrier s 


with a tremendous driving power of 180,000 horse power, which will give her a speed of 33 knots 
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British Labor Shies from Revolution 


miner speak the 
other day. He was a 
quiet, respectable, and re- 
sponsible looking man of 


fifty who had spent a life- 


I HEARD an English 


By Charles R. Walker 


Labor is the most troublesome factor on the 
British political scene. Does it conceal the Red 
hand of Russian Communism, or are its aims still 
typically English? Mr. Walker, formerly Associ- 
ate Editor of THE INDEPENDENT, gives a /first- 
hand report in this discussion of labor ideas today 


coal crisis liquidated by 
Prime Minister Baldwin 
at thepriceof£10,000,000. 
The crisis was not artifi- 
cial. It rested upon as cer- 
tain and as profoundly 


time in the pits and was 
only recently elected to be 


disturbing economic con- 
ditions as Great Britain 





a district trade-union offi- 

cial. ‘Education moves slowly,” he said, “and it is 
sometimes necessary to shock people. The best place 
for that is the pocketbook. Miners in my district are 
in striking mood, and when the strike comes, theyll 
pull out everybody — men at the pumps, safety 
men, and all. What are the pits and machinery when 
stacked against starving men?” That has at least 
the flavor of revolution. 

The two leaders of the left wing of the Labor 
party in England are John Wheatley, late Minister 
of Health in the Labor Government, and J. P. 
Maxton, M. P. for Glasgow. I sat in a conference 
on the “reform of Parliament” recently of which 
Mr. Maxton was chairman. It was opened by a 
young Scotch economist, who said: “I think it 
would be more useful, instead of discussing how 
Parliament is to be reformed, to discuss what the 
Labor party is to do when Parliament is abolished.” 
These were the opening remarks, which, setting the 
tone of the discussion, led Mr. Maxton a little later 
to express very candidly his views on a possible 
revolution. 


ERHAPS in a few years, perhaps in a few 
months, the country might find itself faced with 

the crisis of a general strike, he said. The Govern- 
ment would appeal to Parliament for power to use 
the army to drive the workers back to work. There 
would be a vote in Parliament, and the power would 
unquestionably be granted, though a small group 
of Labor M. P.’s would oppose it. Then would come 
a time when a few men would be called upon to 
decide whether to accept the parliamentary vote as 
a true expression of the will of the country, or to 
consider that the real vote had been cast: by the 
30,000,000 men who had gone on strike. Lenin, 
Mr. Maxton said, had once been asked who gave 
him the mandate for making peace during the 
Great War; there had been no vote. And Lenin re- 
plied that there was more than one way of voting; that 
the 12,000,000 soldiers who left the front had voted 
for peace with their feet. What provoked the threaten- 
ing words of the English miner and the revolutionary 
speculations of Mr. Maxton was, of course, the recent 


has ever faced. Through 
her long economic and financial supremacy at home 
and throughout the whole world, coal has been the 
necessary corner stone of British trade. She sold it at 
home to provide power for the great system of 
manufacture by which her people lived; she sold it 
abroad as one of her chief articles of export. 


ONSUMPTION of coal at home instead of 
expanding with the growth of population fell 

off between 1913 and 1924 by 4,000,000 tons. But 
these figures are encouraging compared to the export 
trade. In 1913, 73,000,000 tons were exported; in 
1924, the comparable figure had fallen below 


' 60,000,000 tons; and for 1925, the total estimated 


figure based on the first six months’ experience is 
under 50,000,000. The result of all this is that the 
coal industry of Great Britain is no longer a business 
proposition. Of her six main coal areas, four showed 
a loss per ton for the year ending April 30, 1925, 
while the eastern area alone showed a substantial 
credit balance. 

These underlying conditions expressed them- 
selves in a coal crisis last July which threatened to 
paralyze the life and industry of the country. ‘ihe 
worst of it was that both sides, the miners and the 
owners, stood upon sound principles, generally 
acknowledged by Government and public. The 
court of inquiry agreed that the mine owners were 
unable any longer to pay the men the minimum 
living wage asked. The commercial returns of the 
industry would not permit it. The court acknowl- 
edged equally that the men ought not to be sub- 
jected to an indefinite reduction of wages, and that 
their contention for a minimum health and effi- 
ciency wage was sound. The deadlock became 
complete, and the background for a possible revolu- 
tionary future was established when the miners re- 
solved to resist any reduction of wages or lowering 
of conditions and called in the railway men and 
dockers to help them. Mine owners prepared to 
fight. The Government contrived to postpone the 
crisis. A subvention from the Exchequer is being 
paid miners and owners till next May while, in the 
interval, a royal commission of inquiry is wrestling 
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to find a way out of the dilemma. During this period 
of armistice all England is asking a number of 
questions: What was the meaning of the triple 
alliance between miners, dockers, and railway men? 
Will the “weapon” be used in May to force na- 
tionalization and a general election as A. J. Cook, 
secretary of the Miners’ Federation, says? Does the 
coal crisis mean that capitalism has actually broken 
down? Does it mean Red revolution in England? 
A revolutionary color has unquestionably been 
given to these events by certain happenings and 
certain men. Mr. Cook, the accredited architect of 
the trade-union triple alliance, has done more than 
any other man to paint the 
deed red, and to justify the 
public in the fear that the ke 4 
trade-union movement of Eng- 
land was being “sold out to 
the Communists.” He has 
called himself ‘a humble fol- 
lower of Lenin’’; he has 
thanked God publicly that 
there are some Reds in the 
British Labor movement; he 
has advocated one big union 
for England. With others, he 
has talked about the speedy 
overthrow of capitalism and 
the need in the next struggle 
for a commissary to provide 
bread for the masses during 
their fight with the army. But 
Mr. Cook has talked so wildly, 
so egotistically, and so much, 
that he is becoming discounted 
both in the labor movement 
and out. Only the Tory Morn- 
ing Post still uses him as a 
bogey. At the recent Trade 
Union Congress they coined a phrase to describe his 
much proclaimed cry for solidarity and a dictator- 
ship — “ Cook’s silly-darity.” 

The speeches and actions of Mr. J. P. Maxton and 
Mr. John Wheatley are a different matter. These men 
are the acknowledged leaders of the left wing of 
the Labor party, in direct opposition to Ramsay 
MacDonald, late Prime Minister, and the moderates. 
Mr. Wheatley states boldly: ““We want 10,000,000 
men who are prepared to suffer rather than see 
Britain made a land of coolies.’”” He remarks, also, 
that there may be bloodshed, but “hopes there 
won’t,” and he has called forth the following signi- 
ficant query from Mr. Ernest Bevin, secretary of the 
Transport and Generai Workers’ Union: “I want 
to put it definitely to Mr. Wheatley —‘Do you 
advise the establishment of a labor military corps 
with the definite objective of armed revolution?’” 

Because of these minatory signs and words, I 
have tried to seek out an answer to the questions: 


(Keystone) 





Three of labor’s leaders: Rev. C. Stephen, John 
Wheatley, and J. P. Maxton 


Exactly what is the temper of British labor today? 
Is it becoming revolutionary and Communist? 
What is its policy? 

I went first to the coal miner whose words are 
quoted at the head of this article. He told me that 
the miners had really no general ideas of any sort, 
socialist, Communist, or anything else. But they 
are going to use any measures within their power 
to keep the minimum conditions they now have. 
They would pull the safety men because the coal 
owners always import coal from Sweden and render 
ordinary strikes useless. It is the only way they 
can fight back. What they want is a preservation of 
their standard of living; they 
don’t care how they get it. It: 
struck me that this indicated 
a dangerous condition; but it 
was not Bolshevism. Not yet, 
at least. 

I began to study conditions 
and the labor leaders in other 
trades; however important the 
coal miners, they are not Eng- 
land. The great mass of the 
workers are individualist, cau- 
tious, Anglo-Saxon, and not 
revolutionary. I studied the hi- 
erarchy of trade-union leaders. 
The bulk of them are moder- 
ates, even the majority on the 
general council of the Trade 
Union Congress, which, ac- 
cording to the Morning Post, 
is to conduct the revolution! 
To Mr. Maxton I put these 
questions: Because the special 
conditions of the coal industry 
have caused a breakdown, is it 
a fair inference that all the 
workers of England are ready for a crisis? Are the 
other industries ripe for general strike or revolution? 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” he said. “I don’t say 
this crisis must come — in that I differ from the 
Communists — I say it may come, and we must 
be prepared for it. The conditions in coal are not 
enough, I grant; but they are an indication of the 
trend of events.” 


HE best test of the temper and probable policy 

of the great bulk of English labor is the Trade 
Union Congress recently held at Scarborough. It 
was acknowledged by Tories, moderates, Com- 
munists, and everyone else to be an historical 
occasion. The miners had just won their subsidy 
through the triple alliance. The National Minority 
Movement, the Communist party in England, was 
“boring from within” the trade unions. Everyone 
wondered what was going to happen in Scarborough. 
The question of a (Continued on page 483) 
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What Have They Doner 


By Grace Abbott 


IVE years have elapsed since the Nineteenth 

Amendment was ratified. No one familiar 

with the history of political or social reform 
will expect outstaiding accomplishments from 
women in that time. The important question is 
whether they are on the road to constructive 
political achievement and whether they will keep 
on going even if the road is rough at times and 
many discouraging detours are necessary. There is 
some evidence that they will. They start with the 
reputation of not knowing when they are beaten 
and of keeping relentlessly on in the face of dis- 
couragements which men feel would turn men 
aside. If this is true, time 


and as wage earners. The new political power has 
been a factor in developing or widening these non- 
political opportunities. This influence outside the 
political field will in turn generate new power in 
politics. In the second place, there are numerically 
many more women in State and national legislative 
and administrative offices today than there were 
before 1920, but the proportion is still so small that 
an individual rather than a statistical judgment 
upon their success is all that can be attempted. In 
Washington there are but few women in Congress; 
there are only a few in executive positions — an 
Assistant Attorney-General, a member of the Civil 

Service Commission, 





is on the side of the 
women. 

The criteria by which 
political advancement 
should be measured are 
not easily determined. 
Even concrete questions 
present difficulties. For 
example, replies to the 
questions, “Have the 
women changed party 
methods?” “‘ Does the so- 
called political machine 
fear the women no more 





“The Nineteenth Amendment provided a 
ticket of admission to the political fairgrounds. 
It does not admit us to the races nor to the side 
shows,”’ comments the author in discussing the 
place women are gradually gaining for them- 
selves in politics. Last week, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT published Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s 
opinion of what women have done during the 
five years they have had the vote. In the present 
article, the author, who is head of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor, gives 

further interesting comment 


three chiefs of bureaus, 
and a chairman of the 
Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Commis- 
sion. There are others 
with responsible positions 
in the bureaus which are 
directed by women and 
in other bureaus directed 
by men — particularly 
those in which scientific 
research is done. 

There are some inter- 
esting new openings, also 








than the men?” imply 

sweeping judgments against present political meth- 
ods upon which many people would both agree and 
disagree. I am more frequently asked some question 
on which it is assumed I may have first-hand in- 
formation or opinion, such as: “Is the work of a 
woman in a public position easier since women got 
the vote?” “Do women as a whole support women 
officials and their work?” “Are there any special 
qualities which women bring to official life?” “Are 
there special kinds of public work for which they 
are peculiarly fitted?” And always— “Why are 
there so few women in official positions?” 

To some of these questions, categorical replies are 
possible. In the first place, the woman official today 
finds that there is greater interest in the kind of 
work she is doing because women can vote. Women 
officials are accepted with less embarrassment by 
fellow officials than formerly, and the public is 
becoming more interested in their work — in what 
they are doing or trying to do — than in the women 
themselves as political curiosities. 

More opportunities for the kind of training and 
experience that make for success in public life are 
coming to women in the professions, in business, 


— two women assistant 
trade commissioners in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, one assigned to Asia and 
one to Europe, and two women in the diplomatic 
service, both of whom now have foreign assignments. 
If anyone doubted that women could do these 
things — and there are probably many who did — 
there is evidence to allay such doubts. For every 
door that is open there are many still closed to 
women. The situation in the States is not greatly 
different. And in any conclusion as to the influence 
women have been able to exert on political life the 
doors still closed by tradition must be considered. 


HE Nineteenth Amendment provided a ticket 

of admission to the political fairgrounds. It does 
not admit us to the races nor to the side shows, nor 
does it insure us a place on the committee which 
awards the prizes. The most that can be said is that 
it makes access to all these easier. However, there 
should be and are some results of our present 
limited participation. But their importance will 
vary with the standard by which they are measured. 
Sometimes when I look back over a particularly 
busy and discouraging week, it seems to me that 
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official Washington might be likened to a great 
traffic jam in which all kinds and sorts of vehicles 
were making their way toward the President and 
Congress. Striving for position are the tanks, bat- 
teries, and airplanes, carrying soldiers, sailors, and 
marines appealing for adequate support to the 
fears of men — lest men themselves, their families, 
or their property be destroyed. There is the hand- 
some, high-powered limousine in which the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce rides. Its pas- , 


sengers are well dressed and confident they can 


demonstrate that the money expended on their 


machine has brought results which can be measured 
in dollars. Their activities have brought new open- 
ings for Chicago packing houses in Africa, for 
Massachusetts shoe factories in Europe, for New 
York glove factories in South America, for Michigan 
automobiles in India, and other examples for every 
other State in the Union and every country on the 
globe. If they can show that dollars expended in 
appropriations bring dollars to business in geometri- 
cal progression, they are confident they will get 
whatever they ask. Next, taking up a very great 
deal of room, are mowing and threshing machines, 
hayracks, and trucks, carrying experts on soils and 
plants, animal husbandry and entomology prepared 
to tell what they have already done to add to 
the farmers’ wealth and what there is still left for 
them to do. 

I hesitate for a few moments and then take a firm 
hold of the handles of the baby carriage and push 
it out into the jam. Irritated men are sure I don’t 
belong there; good-natured ones wonder what I 
think I can do. Some of them have a real desire to 
help which they hesitate to show. After I get into 
the jam, I discover a few other women. One is on 
foot leading a group of women workers and asking 
someone to give them a chance to ride; another is 
in a moving van with pots and kettles and the house- 
hold utensils that suggest the Bureau of Home 
Economics; another of higher rank from the De- 
partment of Justice is riding on a prohibition tank 
which is driven by an official from the Treasury 
Department. 


HESE women will find more than four hundred 

men and not more than three women on the 
Hill. All the Cabinet officers through whom they 
report to the President are men. They are at work 
on subjects of great importance to both men and 
women. But with few exceptions, the value of their 
work cannot be adequately measured by the usual 
business standards by which men have been trained 
to evaluate results. When one man after another 
has explained to the Bureau of the Budget or the 
Appropriations Committee how dollars expended 
mean many more dollars on the other side of the 
ledger, what are we to say of the special interests of 
women? We might attempt to express in dollars the 


cost to the community of the death of more than 
200,000 babies during the first year of life, what 
proper care of dependent children and prevention of 
delinquency and better organization of the home 
might be said to mean in terms of money. Do we 
need to resort to so inadequate a measure of value? 
The testimony is that it is becoming no longer 
necessary. Men have always been numbered among 
the supporters, the contributors, the workers for 
these ends which have, however, been women’s 
special job. Public officials and politicians have hesi- 
tated, not so much over the actual worth of the 
undertakings, as over the political value of the 
measures in which women are interested. 


T is, however, not so easy for women to make 
their influence felt as it is for groups which have 
a single or simple test which they apply to party 
candidates. Women are trying hard to vote as 
citizens rather than as women, measuring a party 
or a candidate in terms of their judgment on general 
community needs. The definiteness with which an 
objective is prosecuted and the resources available 
for informing public opinion with reference to 
that objective are enormous factors in specific 
political accomplishments. Manufacturers and 
bankers when they vote as manufacturers or bankers 
rather than as citizens know exactly what their chief 
interest is and what they must make the condition 
of their support. Their support is important far 
beyond their numbers because they have resources 
for making their opinion widely known throughout 
the country. This is true of certain other groups 
whose support or opposition is determined by fairly 
simple tests. 

Women are probably not feared as voters at the 
present time because they have not determined just 
what method they will employ to make the condi- 
tions of their support effectively understood. Shall 
they demonstrate what they can do if they set out 
to defeat candidates because they have voted 
against measures which seem to them of paramount 
importance if they have in other respects a good 
record? Shall they make sure of the defeat of those 
who have violated preélection pledges and plat- 
forms? Women are giving much thought to these 
questions. Women’s methods have always been 
cautious but determined. They are that in politics. 
They expect to “conquer because their cause is 
just” rather than because they are to be feared on 
election day. It is this, together with their faith in 
democracy, that sustains them in the face of defeat. 
This, in itself, is something of a contribution to 
political life. But to some it may seem to be the 
measure of their political inexperience. 

The American nation is supposed to combine 
idealism with practical common sense as does no 
other nation. Two things are certain. Women have 
no intention of abandoning (Continued on page 483) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


ERE are two volumes which will 
H never, I hazard, find themselves 
in those—to rae — depressing 
lists of “best selling nonfiction” which 
adorn the. magazines: “The Autobiog- 


raphy of an Attitude” (Knopf), by 


George Jean Nathan, and “Still More 
Prejudice” (Knopf), by A. B. Walkley. 
Yet, the complete works of both the 
American and the English dramatic 
critic are on my shelves, and I have 
always read them with a pleasure which 


I cannot derive from books more widely - 


touted than theirs. Lists of best sellers 
are my surest confirmation of the dictum 
that “there is one born every minute.” 
How otherwise account. for the freakish 
character of the works thus honored? 

It might be argued that dramatic 
criticism, once it has fulfilled its immedi- 
ate function, does not bear re-reading, 
that its interest is ephemeral. To which I 
at once make the profound retort: That 
all depends on the dramatic critic. We 
have been re-reading Lessing for many 
generations now, and even the esteemed 
Aristotle has had readers since 322 B.c. 
Not to put too fine a pedantic point upon 
it: Bernard Shaw’s “Dramatic Impres- 
sions and Opinions” are as diverting as 
any of his own plays, and, allowing for 
unconscious humor, William Archer’s 
tomes yield entertainment and possibly 
instruction. But these are no reasons for 
turning over the pages of Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton or the late William Winter. 
In fact, to be quite frank, Messrs. Nathan 
and Walkley are the only dramatic 
critics whom one can re-read since 
Bernard Shaw resigned from that office. 


HE reason for this is not far to seek. 
These gentlemen are more than mere 
reporters on the merits and demerits of 
the season’s plays. They are even more 
than critics who know a good play when 
they see one. They are two very agreeable 
men about their respective towns, and 
while one writes about New York and 
American metropolitan life and the other 
about London and English metropolitan 
life, both actually write about life as it is 
understood by civilized men and women 
the world over. Consequently, if you are, 
like myself, the most intermittent of play- 
goers, if you have lost your first ardor 
for the theatre and have had no reason 
to provide- yourself with a substitute, 
A. B. W. and George Jean Nathan can 
still beguile you. They ask nothing better 
than to talk to you about everything in 
the world except plays. 
Mr. Nathan, as his title indicates, is 
‘engaged on this occasion in accounting 


. 





frankly for those interests and elements 
in himself which go to make up his per- 
sonality as a critic; which constitute, in 
other words, his attitude toward art and 
life. He must have enjoyed composing 
this portrait of himself because it will be 
recognized by the innumerable people 
whose dislike he enjoys, and by the rather 
smaller number who would probably call 
themselves — with his permission — his 
friends! In brief, if you do not like Mr. 
Nathan, and find his criticism perverse, 
affected, and irrational, you will be told 
why by the author, while you wait. If, on 
the other hand, you like the man, and 
think that he is one of the few critics of 
the American theatre with a well-defined 
point of view, a real love of his task, and 
great knowledge of his subject, then you 
will see just why he writes as he does for 
your entertainment. 

There are people who shudder at the 
thought of a poseur, the word is in the 
same disrepute as “cynic.” Mr. Nathan 
obligingly suggests the word “attitude” 
for the first, and “hedonist” for the 
second. Taking the original terms, with 
all the opprobrium that attaches to them, 
I am compelled to admit that almost all 
the charming and interesting people I 
have known deserved one or both of 
them. I have no objection to a pose, for 
in his choice of a pose a man reveals his 
taste. If one creates for oneself a person- 
ality that is attractive and original, all 
that others can expect of it is that, it 
shall stand the reasonable tests of life. 
If one does not like the pose, there re- 
mains the same refuge as from any other 
unpleasant phenomenon, however au- 
thentic or intrinsically laudable—flight! 


ATHAN asks: “What is my own 
philosophy of life? It is, in simple, 
merely this: to forget the miseries of the 
past and remember only its charm, to live 
the present to the limit of its utmost pos- 
sibilities, and to view the future as one who 
has traveled romantically in a colorful far 
country views the sky line of his nearing 


homeland — with a sense of great con- 
tent and slightly sad resignation.” He 
confesses that he is uplifted, not by his 
virtues, but by his vices, and concludes: “I 
do not care to hear what other persons 
think of me. They may be right” — 
which will not disarm his enemies, but 
will make his friends smile. Having out- 
lined man’s philosophical knowledge 
from early youth to old age as: 1. I am 
wrong; 2. I am right; 3. I am wrong; he 
proceeds to survey life and letters from 
that not too angular angle, 

Mr. Walkley has an appreciative chap- 
ter on his American colleague in “Still 
More Prejudice,” in which he refers in 
some bewilderment to Mr. Nathan’s 
“plenitude of local reference,” but in 
which he also declares that the successful 
revolt of the American colonies is justi- 
fied by the existence of the American 
language and the local life and allusions 
which have called it into being, chief of 
whose exponents is Mr. Nathan. Mr. 
Walkley, in fact, an innocent alien like 
myself, but at longer range, derives from 
Mr. Nathan’s writings exactly the same 
impressions as I do. He feels that he is 
being brought into contact with a “vast 
society developing ways, manners, modes 
of speech that are not his, though there 
is enough resemblance to stimulate curi- 
osity and to reward conjecture,” and it 
seems to me he could not have a better 
mentor. 


IMILARLY, I think, no better guide 

could be found to the urbane pleasures, 
passions, and prejudices of cultivated 
London than Mr. Walkley. He is bookish 
where his American friend is deliberately 
the contrary. Each is “playing the game” 
as understood in his own circle. It is as 
much the duty of an Englishman who is 
sophisticated to discuss the new edition 
of Liddell and Scott’s “Greek Diction- 
ary” in the same breath as he discusses 
Marie Lloyd, as it seems to be the duty- 
of an American to pretend that the two 
interests are irreconcilable. Consequently, 
there is nothing quite like A. B. W. in this 
country, although there might be, if Mr. 
Nathan would acquire the Englishman’s 
habit of alluding to the Classical Asso- 
ciation and George Robey, Jane Austen 
and Little Tich. But George Jean Nathan 
as strenuously insists upon keeping his 
allusions within the reach of Broadway. 
Here, however, I find him guilty of a 
grave error. Ukulele Ike did not say 
“Who Makes the Dressmaker’s Daugh- 
ter When the Dressmaker’s Making a 
Dress.” The correct text will be furnished 
on request. 
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From Chaos to Disorder 


CHAOS AND A CREED. By Fames 
Priceman. New York: Harper & Bros. 


$2.50. 
\" unfailing test of greatness in a man 


is his power to expand the person- 

ality of those about him. Small 
men point the small end of their telescopes 
at you and you feel yourself shrivel. They 
inflict you with an inferiority complex. 
Great men have just the reverse effect. 
Built of dimension stock themselves, they 
lift others to their own level. You feel 
yourself grow under the heat of their radi- 
ated personality. 

What is true of men ought to be true of 
books, and so I find it. The writings of the 
frivolous and the shallow demoralize; the 
books of genius inspire. The great book 
reveals to your mind and your spirit its 
own native power; it sets you thinking, 
and still better, it sets you wondering. 
The wonder and the mystery of the uni- 
verse rise up around you and you see a 
new heaven and a new earth. Wonder is 
akin to worship. 

Of all the books upon religious subjects 
which have come to me in years this book 
by James Priceman, “Chaos and a Creed,” 
has made the deepest impression. The 
source of its power is mysterious, but it 
is undeniable, and what I have found in 
this book, through its influence on my 
thinking, has made me a better man. 

Curiously enough, it seems to have at- 
tracted little notice. I find it a milestone 
on my road of religious progress and yet it 
appears to have gone unread. Perhaps its 
title frightened off the layman and its 
contents the churchman. But to the lay- 
man I say once you have fairly embarked 
upon this book you will not lay it down 
unmoved. The earnestness and humble- 
ness of this man will sweep others before 
him save perhaps the hard-boiled rational- 
ist or agnostic. 


ROM these men the author seems to 

have suffered much, but at last he has 
beaten them off and escaped to a strong- 
hold guarded by mysticism and a pseu- 
donym. But he can hardly qualify as a 
thoroughgoing mystic. Your genuine 
religious mystic, I conceive, leaps straight 
to his conclusions from his consciousness 
of God the Father with whom his com- 
munion is direct, and he uses his reasoning 
powers merely to coérdinate and to ration- 
alize them; while the rationalist reasons 
his way to his religious convictions and 
all too often makes God in his own image. 
The-old habit of reasoning to spiritual 
conclusions still clings to him, and he 
needs his pseudonym to protect him from 


A Review by Philip Cabot 


himself. In this book, however, he is con- 
sistent. He does not seek to convince any- 
one except himself, letting his work speak 
for itself and avoiding controversy. Like 
the Master whom he worships, he teaches 


that the only way to test his doctrine is to - 


try it. Thus he convinces me. His faith in 
God and his belief in Jesus are great ad- 
ventures, and the spirit of adventure 
flows through his whole work. 

As he points out, creed-making is one of 
the most vital, but also the most difficult, 
of all religious problems. The liberal 
churches, having found the ancient creeds 
hardened within their shell of words so 
that for the worshipers they were dead, 
had no choice but to discard them and say 
to their congregations, “Make your own 
creeds.” But we have failed to use wisely 
the religious liberty thus given us, and the 
dead or dying creeds of our fathers have 
been replaced by a creed so meagre as to 
be almost no creed at all. 


T is not surprising that the old creeds 
are dead; that is just what they ought 
to be. Words merely symbolize the experi- 
ence of each race and generation. If a 
creed is to be expressed, clothed, or in- 
cased in words, each generation must get 
a new case for it or it will become case- 
hardened and die. 

The liberal churches were right when 
they gave each of us liberty to make his 
own creed. But we have proved unequal 
to the task, and many of us are creedless, 
deprived by our own weakness of an 
essential tool in our spiritual workshop. 
This is a hard conclusion from which we 
naturally shrink to ask: What is a creed 
and what is the use of it? This question our 
author does not answer directly, but I 
infer from the whole context of his book 
that for him each man’s creed is the mean- 
ing which he gives to the personality of 
Jesus and to His teachings; that the pur- 
pose of a creed is to make the New Testa- 
ment intelligible. Without such a creed, 
large portions of the New Testament are 
useless; the meaning of them is obscure, 
the words are incredible. But the New 
Testament is for the Christian the foun- 
tain of his religious life, and it is wanton 


folly not to make full use of it. If we are . 


forced to wander through long stretches of 
it parched with thirst, many of us will 
take another road. Too many have doneso. 

Manifestly, we stand in urgent need of 
help, but we shall hardly get it from our 
churches, for the churchmen are so help- 
lessly entangled in ancient ecclesiastical 
dogmas, precedents, and rules of interpre- 
tation that for the layman they are almost 
dumb. In this dilemma our author comes 


to us like the good Samaritan offering, 
with earnest humility, the fruits of his 
own honest labor. Thank God, I say, for 
this man and his work. Whether you ac- 
cept his creed as a whole or a part of it or 
reject it altogether, you cannot read this 
book and weigh its meaning without find- 
ing that you have a creed or must have 
one. This was exactly what he aimed at — 
to make each man his own creed-maker. 

It would seem to be an axiom that a 
Christian’s creed must be read out of the 
Gospels and not into them; and yet as I 
follow this man building up his creed stone 
by stone with the plumb line and level of 
the Gospel narratives, I find that the 
method is new to me. The usual practice 
appears to be quite the reverse; first, 
square your creed with the dogmas of 
your ecclesiastical structure and then read 
this into your Gospels. The result is what 
one might expect. The Gospels have been 
torn to shreds and scattered to the winds 
of the heaven. 

This welter of contentiousness, our 
author blows aside with welcome common 
sense, using those methods of judgment 
and criticism which men apply to other 
works of literary art, and behold! order 
emerges out of chaos. Not what does 
dogma prescribe, but what did Jesus teach 
is the touchstone of his faith; not what is 
the letter of the scripture, but how does 
this teaching work when applied? Jesus 
had the courage to test the truth of His 
teachings with His life and thereby made 
it immortal, Truly this man has proved 
again the truth of the saying, “The letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 


HE supernatural element in the Gos- 

pel record is a stumblingblock to 
the religious liberals. Grouping the extraor- 
dinary, the supernormal, the supernatural, 
and the miraculous, and earmarking the 
passages where any of them occur as fic- 
tion or invention, has greatly simplified 
our problem and saved us from much hard 
thinking. But as our knowledge grows and 
the miracles of yesterday become the 
commonplaces of today, this miracle busi- 
ness takes on a different aspect. History 
boils with examples of the intellectual 
and the powerful scouting the discoveries 
of science and persecuting the discoverers 
merely to find themselves rudely brushed 
aside by the march of events and thrown 
into the scrap heap of hopeless reaction- 
aries. We may continue to deny the super- 
natural elements in the Gospels if we 
choose, but we had better be modest and 
retiring about it lest we wake up some day 
to find ourselves a laughingstock. 

(Continued on page 483) 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Mr. Petre. By Hilaire Belloc. With 22 
Illustrations by G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $2.50. 


HIS collaboration of talents has 

produced a most whimsical satire on 
English life and English finance and in- 
stitutions. A gentleman arriving in Eng- 
land utterly loses his memory. Only one 
name, that of John K. Petre, occurs to 
him, and he naturally assumes that it is 
his. It happens to be that of a mysterious, 
gigantic, American millionaire at whose 
frown bourses tremble and brokers run 
howling to cover. In all innocence and 
vacuity the afflicted gentleman rages 
through the financial world of England 
and in a short space of time acquires a 
huge fortune without in the least knowing 
how it was done. Mr. Belloc is thoroughly 
successful in his satire. This very amusing 
book is illustrated by Mr. Chesterton 
with considerable dexterity and, of course, 


good humor. 
* *e KK * 


A Gallery of Rogues. By Charles Kings- 
ton. New York: Fred. A. Stokes Co. 
$3.50. 

EMINISCENCES of English crimes, 
criminals, and trials by the author 

of “Dramatic Days at the Old Bailey,” 
“Famous Judges and Famous Trials,” 
and so forth. The book is in the old tradi- 
tion of which the first respectable examples 
were “The Annals of Newgate” and 
the “ Newgate Calendar.” There is a good 
deal of curious information and reflection 
in these chapters which will appeal to 
that strange, large public which finds 
crime a fascinating subject and criminals 
unusually interesting personalities. 


** * *K * 


The Yu-Chi Stone. By Edmund Snell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 7/6 net. 


WEIRD adventure in the mysteri- 

ous East that follows the usual 
pattern of jungle tales from the moment 
the beautiful English girl insists on joining 
the jungle expedition until the villain is 
conveniently killed and she promises to 
marry the brave hero. Old stuff — hardly 
as thrilling as the jacket would have us 
believe. 

* * * * * 


Democracy. By Henry Adams. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


REISSUE of the anonymous novel 
concerning Washington life and the 
American scene in general written by 
Henry Adams about forty-five years ago. 


The secret of its authorship has been 
well kept. The book was attributed to 
John Hay, to Clarence King, toa number of 
other well-informed observers, but not to 
Mr. Adams. It is written with a serious- 
ness and an irony that make it still an 
important comment on American politics. 
The atmosphere of the American social 
scene has changed incredibly, and Mr. 
Brooks’ dialogue is somewhat démodé, 
but the book has vitality today. Also, it 
has a plot construction, something lacking 
from most modern novels. 


**e Ke * * 


The Life and Letters of William Reed 
Huntington. By John Wallace Suter. 
New York: The Century Co. $5.00. 


HIS life of the rector of Grace 

Church, New York City, is marked 
by the directness, restraint, and serious 
purpose which animated Dr. Huntington 
himself. The inclusion of many and varied 
letters from his pen established still more 
clearly that extraordinarily fine and 
forceful personality which many of us so 
admired and revered. The book is a fitting 
tribute to his life, to his work as a rector, 
as a priest, as a theologian, as a constant 
striver after that church unity which he 
had most at heart. Also, it is a book which 
will be read with interest by those who 
never knew or knew of Dr. Huntington. 


* * * * * 


When the Movies Were Young. By Mrs. 
D. W. Griffith. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


OULD you like to know how Mr. 

D. W. Griffith, Mack Sennett, Mary 
Pickford, and other well-known people 
happened to go into the movies? The 
wife of the famous producer tells all 
about the early days of moving pictures, 
and her book is full of entertaining anec- 
dotes of poor and obscure people who are 
now rich and famous. 


** * K * 


Literary Lanes and Other Byways. By 
Robert Cortes Holliday. New York: 
Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


R. HOLLIDAY is steeped in letters 

and the accessory humanities. He 

has a pretty, confident style and a store 
of bright conceits. Over him hangs, how- 
ever, the slight but distinct curse of 
literary quaintness. His humors are much 
appreciated by ripe Chaucerians, but to 
the general public they have that flavor 
of unreality that smacks of affectation, that 
deliberate archness and those quaint 
whimseys which we Babbitts run from 
like startled hinds before a bear. It is 


very nice, if you like it. Few butter and 
egg salesmen will revel in this book. 


** RK * 


Sketches of Eighteenth Century America. By 
St. John de Crévecoeur. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $4.00. 


ITH four exceptions, the letters in 

this volume have lain unpublished 
for nearly 150 years in the archives of the 
de Crévecoeur family in France. The au- 
thor of “Letters from an American 
Farmer,” published in 1782, an intelligent 
young Frenchman, having married and 
settled down in the American colonies, 
chose, when the Revolution came, the 
side of the crown. Later he returned to the 
United States as French Consul to New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. In 
his writings he describes the everyday life 
of Eighteenth Century rural America 
with a sympathy and a clarity which 
make his observations both agreeable and 
historically valuable. He was a partisan, 
but a fair-minded and generous critic. 


**e Ke K * 


The Fewish Anthology. Edited by Edmond 
Fleg. Translated by Maurice Samuel. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

XTRACTS from all manner of He- 
brew writings, well chosen and ad- 
mirably translated. The reader gets an 
excellent impression of the historic con- 
tinuity by the Jewish genius and an ac- 
quaintance with some of the superb poetry 
and prose which has heretofore been inac- 
cessible to most Gentiles. 


** * *K * 


Fobanna Spyri’s Childbood. By Anna 
Ulrich. Translated from the German 
by Helen B. Dole. New York: Thos. 
Y. Crowell Co. $.60. 


ITTLE is known of Johanna Spyrie, 

the author of “Heidi.” This slender 

book by a school friend is an intimate 
glimpse into her childhood. 


* ee * * 


Belshazzar. By William Stearns Davis. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


REPRINT of the story of the fall 

of Babylon which in spite of in- 
dustrious research does not quite suc- 
ceed in being convincing. It is a little 
hard to get excited about the conquests 
and battles, love affairs, and palace in- 
trigues of Belshazzar’s day, unless the 
author hypnotizes us into believing in the 
reality of his characters. Mr. Davis does 
not altogether achieve this. 
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What the World Is Doing 


ROM Locarno, the little Swiss town 
where many of Europe’s most im- 
portant statesmen are gathered to 
‘draft a security treaty for Western Europe, 
comes the optimistic note that a com- 
” promise has been reached 
Ahead upon controversial issues 
which awaits only the ap- 
proval of German party leaders to become 
effective. If the most sanguine view is to be 
taken of this report, it means that one of 
the most thorny issues of Europe has been 
settled, that France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium have compacted 
to keep each other from making a war of 
aggression upon any party to the treaty, 
and that a very definite step toward 
world peace has been taken. 

First among the stumblingblocks to 
success was France’s desire to guarantee 
Germany’s arbitration treaties with 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Both of 

_ these smaller countries are 
Arbitration France’s allies, and France 
Guaranties fears that the Reich will 
attempt to wrest from Poland the Danzig 
Corridor which was set up from German 
territory by the Versailles Treaty. The 
Germanshave made no secret of their dis- 
pleasure with the present Eastern Frontier 
boundary which effectually isolates East 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Prussia, and France feared that even 
though Germany covenanted to arbitrate 
disputes with Poland, she might break 
her word and go to war. M. Brianp 
wished, therefore, to insert a clause in the 
security pact whereby his country became 
guarantor of arbitration in this case. Thus, 
should Germany declare war on Poland or 
Czechoslovakia, France would have a legal 
right to go to the assistance of her ally. 
Germany has taken the position that if 
she joins the League, the Geneva treaties 
will afford a sufficient guarantee to the 
small countries. And, apparently, she has 
won part of her point at least. A compro- 
mise has been arranged, though its exact 
nature has not been disclosed. 

A second stumblingblock has been con- 
tained in the Reich’s claim for special 
treatment from the League. She is dis- 
armed, she points out, and in her present 
condition is unable to per- 
form military duties which 
might be laid upon her by 
the League. She is surrounded by countries 
fully armed, yet she is forbidden by the 
Versailles Treaty to raise an armament of 
her own adequate for protection in case 
of attack. The Allies seem disposed to 
make recommendations to Geneva favor- 
ing Germany’s position. Other questions 


Germany’s 
Claim 





(Keystone) 


First WRECK AT THE AIR RACES 


The two-passenger monoplane which crashed at Mitchell Field, killing Lawrence Burnelli and 
injuring the pilot 





(Keystone) 
DeEposeED But Not EXcoMMUNICATED 


Bishop William .Montgomery Brown, who, 

because he adheres to the statements pub- 

lished in his book, ‘‘Communism and Chris- 

tianity,” has been deposed by the House of 
Bishops 


remain to be decided, notably the neutral 
zone along the Rhine. Dr. Lutuer, Ger- 
many’s Premier, and M. Brianp have 
held several private conversations upon 
these difficult points and are said to have 
reached an agreement. 

One of the most important results of the 
Locarno Conference to date is Italy’s 
joining with Great Britain to guarantee 
status quo in Western Europe. Italy 
promises to give military aid to either 
France or Germany if attacked by the 
other. Considerable speculation has been 
made upon the reason for this action. 
Nothing appears from the conversations 
to prove that Premier Musso.in1 has 
been promised anything in return for his 
aid, and observers are forced to the con- 
clusion that he has joined Britain simply 
from a wish to keep Italy away from the 
dangers of isolation. His action effectively 
silences the rumors that he was entertain- 
ing thoughts of some sort of Russian al- 
liance since GEorc1 TcHITCHERIN, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, has denounced the 
present security negotiations in no un- 
certain terms. 

Politics have occupied the center of the 
English stage for the past few weeks. 
First, it was Labor’s turn, and at the con- 
vention of the Labor party, discussed in 

_ last week’s issue of THE 
‘ca INDEPENDENT, RAMSAY 
MacDonatp showed him- 

self to be still the chief figure in his party. 
On October 10, Stantey BALDWIN, no 
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less surely demonstrated that he and his 
- Cabinet are still the strongest elements in 
the Conservative party. Brighton was 
the scene of Conservatism’s convocation, 
and Mr. Batpwin weathered all blows of 
the opposition. Mosul and the compromise 
with the coal miners were brought up to 
discredit his leadership, but without suc- 
cess. Mr. Batpwin’s “surrender” to the 
miners was shown to be a shrewd move 
and Mosul aroused little interest. Two 
thousand delegates were present to hear 
the Prime Minister speak and most of 
them went away with enthusiastic praise. 
Opposition journals had little success in 
picking flaws, and the Times summed up 
the matter in calling the speech “plain 
good sense.” Mr. BALDwIn expressed con- 
fidence that Britain would follow Amer- 
ica’s example in withstanding the evil of 
Communism. He stated further, however, 
that those who preached revolutionary 
threat and industrial war were enemies 
whom the Government would prosecute 
to the full force of law. 

American labor, in convention at At- 
lantic City, has set its face to the future. 
With the introduction of new machines 
further decreasing the call for men, there 

is a danger of the man’s 
—— being subordinated to the 

machine. Labor intends to 
meet the new era of giant power with a 
demand for a proportionate increase in 
wages with respect to purchasing power 
and shorter hours. “We are on the thres- 
hold of a great new era,” said WILLIAM 
GREEN, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in announcing the con- 
ference’s adoption of the resolution. “A 
new condition is here and we must meet 
it, and this is our way of meeting it.” 

On October 13, Joun W. WEEks of 
Massachusetts resigned his position as 
Secretary of War. President CooLIDcE 
accepted his resignation with deep regret 

and announced immediately 

-mabeaced that Dwicut F. Davis, who 

has been Acting Secretary 
of War during Mr. Weeks’ illness, had 
been appointed to succeed his chief. For 
the past six months, failing health has 
made it impossible for Mr. WEEKs to as- 
sume active duty at his desk in Washing- 
ton, and although he offered to resign 
when he was taken ill, President Coot- 
IDGE urged him to remain in office, hoping 
that with the fall he would find it possible 
to return to active command of the War 
Department. But. while his health has 
greatly improved, Mr. Weeks has found 
it impossible to continue with the arduous 
duties of his Department. Secretary 
Davis, during the time he served as 
Acting Secretary, has discharged his 
duties faithfully and brilliantly. His firm 
position upon the recent MircHe. 
charges which resulted in the President’s 
appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the state of our Air Service and the 
place which aviation should hold in the 





(Keystone) 


THE CABINET THAT HEARD CAILLAUX’sS REPORT ON THE FRENCH DEBT 
Center, seated, President Doumergue; Aristide Briand at right and Painlevé at left 


scheme of national defense has won him 
much praise. He is entirely in sympathy 
with the President’s ideas of economy. 
Mr. Davis, who won the Distinguished 
Service Cross for gallantry in action dur- 
ing the World War, retired with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. In 1923, he was com- 
missioned colonel in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. He is well known in the tennis 
world and is the donor of the famous Davis 
championship cup. 

Flying the colors of the Army, Lieut. 
Cyrus K. Bettis drove his’planeto victory 
at an average speed of 248.975 miles 
an hour in the Pulitzer trophy race on 

.__ October 12. His time, while 
eens considerably faster than pre- 
vious records, disappointed those who had 
looked for an even better record over the 
200-kilometer course at Mitchell Field. 
The Pulitzer trophy race was the high 
spot in the National Air Races. Tragedy 
marred the perfect weather which opened 
the meet. In the first race for civilian 
’planes, a machine driven by CLARENCE 
D, CuaMBERLAIN crashed in Hempstead, 
Long Island, injuring CHAMBERLAIN and 
instantly killing his passenger, LawRENCE 
Burne ttt. The disaster was the only ac- 
cident of the meet. 
Lieutenant Bettis’ performance in the 


Pulitzer race lowered the former record, 


held by Lieut. Atvorp C. Wi.ttams, of 
243-67 miles an hour, but did not better 
the world’s record held by 

‘eae France of 278 miles an hour. 
In practice, Lieutenant WiL- 

LiaMs drove the ’plane which he used in 
the Pulitzer race at the amazing speed of 
302.3 miles an hour, and after the Pulitzer 
race officials were plainly worried. On 


October 23 and 24, the Schneider cup 
races at Baltimore will call forth all the 
speed of America’s air forces to beat the 
foreign ’planes which will compete, espe- 
cially the British “mystery” ship, said to 
be capable of stupendous speed. 

The Navy Department and the Navy 
League are making elaborate plans for the 
celebration of the 1soth anniversary of 
the birth of the United States Navy. As 
in former years, observance 
of “Navy Day” will con- 
form with the birthday of THEopore 


Navy Day 


re 





(International) 
Capt. DoNALD B. MacMILLAN 
He says airplanes are useless in the Far 
- North 
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(Keystone) 
Hon. ALBERT ARTHUR PURCELL 


American labor refused his plea to join with 
Russian workers 


RoosEvELT. President Coo.ipcE has 
placed his approval upon celebration 
plans. Secretary WitBuR announces that 
as many warships as are available will be 
open to visitors on that day. Addresses 
will be made in several large cities, and 
Secretary Wiisur’s Washington speech 
will be broadcast by radio. Attention of 
readers of “What the World Is Doing” 
is called to the four-page picture section 
which gives the story of the Navy’s 
development. 

Capt. Donatp B. MacMiztav, Arctic 
explorer who went North in June to 
search for a new continent between 
Alaska and the North Pole, has returned. 
Maine welcomed her native 
son at Monhegan Island 
where he first touched Amer- 
ican soil, at Wiscasset, home port of his 
eighty-eight-foot schooner Bowdoin, and 
finally at Portland on October 12. Among 
the 300 people gathered at the Wiscasset 
wharf were Governor RocEr O. BREWSTER 
who had sent MacMu.ian off with the 
injunction to claim all new territory dis- 
covered for the State of Maine. At Port- 
land, Captain MacMixtan outlined the 
work of his expedition which failed to dis- 
cover a new continent and was forced to 
give up its work of exploration because of 
the early approach of winter storms. 
“That we failed to carry out our plans 
for exploration flights was not the fault 
of the Navy men,” he explained, and he 
also answered Colonel MitrcuE.w’s charge 
that the Loening amphibian ’planes used 
on the expedition were totally unfit for 
use in the Far North by stating that he 
felt if the trip were ever to be repeated, 
he would select the same type of ’plane. 
Captain MacMi.tan expressed his opin- 
ion that airplanes were unfit for use in 
exploring the two million miles of un- 
known land which lie northwest of Axel 
Heiberg Land. He had believed when 


plans were made for the expedition that 


MacMillan 
Returns 





during August there would be enough 
open water for the ’planes to make land- 
ings. But when they flew out over the 
waste stretches of the Polar Sea, they 
found packs of ice which made landings 
out of the question. Heavier-than-air 
machines, believes MacMitian, cannot 
be used for polar exploration, but he 
thinks that dirigibles would prove more 
practical. 

By a solemn ceremony in St. Paul’s 
Church at New Orleans on October 11, 
Bishop Wi.t1am Montcomery Brown 
of Arkansas was deposed for heresy 
from the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He was not excommunicated, and 
after the ceremony, from which he ab- 
sented himself, Bishop Brown declared: 
“Nothing has happened to me. What has 
happened has happened to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. I am still a bishop and 
my orders are still recognized by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The House 
of Bishops reached the decision to depose 
Bishop Brown on October g and formal 
notice was served upon him. Immediately, 
he stated his intention to begin civil 
action against the Church, but this 
is considerably discounted by church 
officials. 

In passing sentence, the bishops made 
plain that they were in no way attempt- 
ing to restrain the freedom of speech of an 
individual. “It is a fundamental principle 

of modern thought,” said 

Sra eg Bishop Irvine Peake Joun- 
. son of Colorado, “that a 
man may have liberty of thought and 
freedom of speech, except as he may be 
limited by certain contractual obligations. 
... A member of the historic Church 


For Heresy 


(Acme) 


may not retain an official position in that 
Church and deny and denounce the 
standards of faith or practices which that 
Church enjoins upon its members and 
especially upon its official body.” Bishop 
Brown has attempted to make plain that 
he does not deny the creed and precepts 
of the Church: he only interprets them 
symbolically. He has engaged, however, 


in certain radical writing, and it was 
particularly statements in his book, 
“Communism and Christianity,” to which 
objection was raised by the laity. These, 
it appears, have been hailed by Soviet 
Russia and used to prove the growth of 
communistic spirit in the United States. 
Bishop Brown is the fifth bishop to be 
deposed by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He is, however, the first to be 
deposed for heresy. 

After a great deal of discussion, a res- 
oiution was adopted by delegates to the 
American Legion Convention at Omaha, 
favoring a far-reaching reorganization of 

: the national defense, looking 
For Unified toward its unification. Thus, 

Defense é as 

without mentioning the 
name of Col. Witt1am MirTcHELL, it in- 
dorsed a part of his program. The situa- 
tion was made difficult by the speech of 
President Coo.ipcE specifically warning 
Army officers against attempting to 
create public opinion on matters of 
national defense and declaring an increase 
in our military forces. A resolution was 
also adopted favoring adherence by the 
United States to a court of international 
justice though the present World Court 
was not definitely mentioned. Joun 
McQuicc of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected national commander of the 
Legion, succeeding Col. James A. Drain. 





ELMER E. CrowLeEy 


A bone of contention between President and Shipping Board. The manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation recently elected by the Shipping Board without the President's approval 
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British Labor Shies from 
Revolution 
(Continued from page 474) 


revolutionary weapon to be exercised by 
British trade unionists took the form of a 
resoluti8n to confer new powers upon the 
general council, to make it a sort of general 
staff of labor, empowered to call general 
or sympathetic strikes at will. Communist 
hopes and Tory fears both suffered a re- 
buff. The miners proved to be the only 
one of the big unions thoroughly in favor 
of the scheme, and even they had nothing 
to say when Mr. Clynes asked them 
pointedly if they would refuse to produce 
coal should the gas workers or the cotton 
operatives be engaged in a strike. Mr. 
Cook urged the scheme with great elo- 
quence and some Soviet terminology, but 
thé delegates proved of a critical temper, 
and the matter ended on a resolution that 
the general council frame mature plans 
for submission to another congress! A sum- 
mary of the matter by the Times corre- 
spondent is significant: ““The weapon of 
the general strike is to be examined very 
closely before it is made a part of the 
normal equipment of the trade-union 
movement and intrusted for use to the 
general council.” 


HERE were several resolutions 
passed at the congress which have 
been seized upon by commentators as 
proving the Bolshevization of British 
labor and the nearness of the revolution. 
But they must be tested very critically; in 
particular, the resolution backed by M. 
Tomsky, fraternal delegate from Russia, 
looking toward the breaking up of the 
Amsterdam international, if necessary, 
and the creation of a new international 
labor body to include the Russian unions. 
The resolution was voted by an over- 
whelming majority. There are two inter- 
pretations possible: first (the Tory and 
Communist), that such an international 
body means that all British workers ac- 
cept the Soviet principles and methods 
of the Russian membership; second (the 
interpretation of the majority of British 
delegates), that such a body is nonpo- 
litical, a union of workers the world over. 
All the evidence I have been able to 
collect makes unmistakably for the con- 
clusion that the British trade-union 
movement is not Communist or under 
Communist control. Whatever is done in 
England will be done by English leaders 
in response to English — not Russian — 
conditions. But it is equally certain that 
British labor is far from conservative. It 
is “left wing” in policy, with a growing 
confidence in the power of the strike. 
Labor leaders will not use that power for 
Communism, but they may use it for the 
purpose of nationalizing the coal mines, 
and will surely use it to resist any low- 
ering of their existing standard of living. 


From Chaos to Disorder 
(Continued from page 478) 


Take, for example, the miracle of the 
Resurrection. It is hard for us to believe in 
the resurrection of the carnal body, and so 
we discard the whole episode as a mere 
fairy tale. But it seems to me that if 
earnestly examined the undeniable facts of 
history prove that a miracle did take place. 
A group of ignorant and timid men, who 
on the day of the crucifixion scattered like 
a flock of sheep and who for days after- 
wards came and went in the shadow of 
fear, were transformed within a few weeks 
into inspired missionaries and martyrs 
whom nothing could terrify. This, if you 
please, is nothing less than a miracle, 
explain it how you will. Supernatural 
power did, in fact, walk upon the earth 
and turn cowards into heroes. 


“ (NHAOS and a Creed” has an occult 
quality about it which defies ex- 
planation, and painstaking analysis only 
obscures it more. I think that the key to it 
is his doctrine that every creed-maker must 
be first a biographer of Jesus. This book is 
a biography into which is interwoven the 
personality of the biographer. To this 
quality it owes its striking effect of orig- 
inality. Seeking for material and wonder- 
ing why Jesus did not write His own life, 
he discovers that He did, only instead of 
writing with pen on papyrus He chose a 
more elastic and amore permanentmedium. 
Jesus wrote His life upon the personality 
of the apostles: a group trivial in number 
but so deeply impressed with the stamp 
of His teaching and His way of life that 
they were able to pass it on by speech and 
by example as well as by the written 
Gospels. Jesus taught a way of life and 
declared over and over again that the true 
way — in fact, the only way — to under- 
stand it was to put it to the test of practice. 
Christianity must be lived; therefore, 
much of the material for a life of Jesus 
will be found in the lives of men. The 
Gospels alone are incomplete and obscure, 
and to extract from them their full value 
they must be read in the light of all his- 
tory. This method is not new, but it is here 
used with a power and a skill which makes 
this book the greatest life of Jesus I have 
ever read because it not only tells much, 
but points the road to further knowledge. 
The book is a splendid adventure in 
knight-errantry. Mr. Priceman has broken 
a lance with the devil of doubt and 
shaken him to his boots: the same old 
devil at whom the fiery Luther discharged 
his inkstand. No small feat of arms that, 
in view of the fact that this devil is inside 
of us. To charge an enemy of flesh and 
blood is child’s play compared with charg- 
ing the enemy within your own soul. 
Every man who attempts that, whether he 
win or lose, makes it easier for the next 
man who attempts it. 





What Have They Done? 


(Continued from page 476) 


either their idealism or their belief in the 
practical value of political persistence. 
Their responsibility to children makes 
either impossible. 


ILL American women, then, make a 

constructivecontribution to political 
development? They have a better oppor- 
tunity for it than the women of any other 
country in the world. American women 
have won their positions in the home, in 
education, in industry, and in politics with 
more encouragement from American men 
than the women of any other country have 
received from their fathers, husbands, and 
brothers. There area fewsmall-minded men, 
especially those who suffer from a delu- 
sion of sex grandeur, who would like to see 
women fail in their public and professional 
undertakings. But there are much larger 
numbers who, although they may have 
had many doubts and misgivings about 
the new territory their daughters set out 
to conquer, are as interested in their suc- 
cess as they are in the success of their sons. 
And the typical American father does 
not encourage in the home any assump- 
tion of superiority on the part of the sons 
over the daughters. This early training — 
so different from the training of women in 
Europe — together with the fact that the 
average woman voter has had more edu- 
cation than the average man voter will 
make it possible for American women 
eventually to make an individual and 
important contribution to political life 
in the United States. They will experi- 
ment some with political methods; there 
will, of course, be some failures and set- 
backs, but these are the commonplaces of 
political life out of which political suc- 
cess is built. 
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by John Erskine. 
We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 











1825 1925 


A Century of Service 


The Burnham 
Antique Book Store 
54-56 Cornhill § Boston, Mass. 


Our anniversary catalogue of 
thirty-six pages, illustrated, sent 
upon application. 




















FRENCH— ITALIAN—SPANISH— 
GERMAN BOOKS 


Our stock is most complete. Send for catalogue, stat- 
ing language desired. 
SCHOENHOF'S, 387 Washington St., Bosron, Mass. 








REBUILT BOOKS SHOP 


BOOKS NewandOld BOOKBINDING 
64 PEMBERTON Squarz, Boston, Mass. 


Gifts 
GEBELEIN 


Silversmith and Jeweler 


Wedding Presents 
Platinum & Jewelry 
Old English and 


American Silver 
Presentation Pieces and 


Trophies 


79 CuestNut Sr. Boston 


INDUSTRIAL ARTs SHOP 
64 Charles Street, at Mt. Vernon 
Boston 
Venetian Glass and other Importations 
for Wedding Gifts 



































Inexpensive .*. Out of the Ordinary .*. Beautiful 
(eee ceeattecncieetennteeaert CI 
Position Wanted 


Man of twenty-nine, with college and technical 
training, and experienced in production, desires 
an opening with an established organization in 
New York or Boston. An opportunity for de- 
velopment in a position of responsibility is of 
more importance than immediate return. 
Address L. L. L., ¢/o Tue INDEPENDENT. 





Salesmen 


$18.00 daily representing established 
manufacturer; lumberjacks, sweaters, 
shirts, leather vests, raincoats, under- 
wear, etc., direct to wearer. Outfit free. 


COUNSEL CORP., Dept. M8, 
208 N. Wells, Chicago 


There is an opportunity for an InpEPENDENT sub- 
scription agent in every community. Solicitors 
receive prompt payment under a generous com- 
mission and odes lan. Write for terms. 

to Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 








Stationery 
femal 
. ES. 
NAM ra spre ad Zions 


On Sheets & Envelope Flaps— Print order Carefully 


STATIONERY reflects personality and 
You will be delighted with the un- 
“usual beauty and character of our 
fine quality paper and new “‘proc- 
ess’”’ engraving. 


a e 
As ishing Values? 
75 SHEETS AND ENVELOPES 

“Wakefield” Superfine Ripple, Hand 

deckled 6-1/2’ x 8-1/8” folded. ...$3.00 
“Secretary’’ Bond-9-1/4" x 6-1/4” 

MAANELE Si Sig bisiohuivs wemcarweecenocane 2.00 
“Avalon Vellum”-5-3/8” x 6-3/4” 

folded 























J. P. Neff & Co., Inc. 213 W. 38th St., N.Y. 
Agents Send $1 for Selling Outfit— Your J 





$1 refunded any time on return of outfit. 











Travel 
TRAVEL IN 1926 


TO EUROPE Shakespeare Country, 

Dutch Canals, French 
Battlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss 
and Italian Lakes, the Rhine — Art, History, 
Literature —comfortable travel, moderate 
prices, wonderful sight-seeing programs with 
best guides. 


TO EGYPT January 16, 1926, with 

: Prof. Albert E. Bailey — 
his eleventh Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. 
Camp in the Fayum. 


ROUND THE WORLD January 6, 1926, 
Peck. Visit the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 
1200 miles in Java. 


TO MISSION FIELDS i2.th< fst Hast, Sep: 
ste Harlan P. Benth, ond greatest authority on 





TO THE HOLY LAND spn. ® sp26.vith 


Nebraska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with 
objectives primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA Fserusty_25, 1926 
F.A.I.A. Unique route including Biskra, etc., 


a" following the blossoms in Sicily and 
taly. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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